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MEDICO-“SHAKESPEARIAN FANATICISM.* 


@|HAKESPEARIAN students have entered an era 
| which must be beneficial, inasmuch as the blind 
worship of supposed talents never possessed by the 
immortal Bard has given way to a more sensible 
manner of showing the appreciation of his rare genius. In its 
steady growth this worship has reached such gigantic propor- 
tions as to render inconceivable the possibility of any one brain 
producing such varied learning. The idea of attempting to 
prove that one man could be an expert in every branch; that. 
he had antedated any number of the most important discoveries. 
of the age; that he had even written the works of other authors, 
would, of necessity, lead to one result—the denial of authorship. 
Specialists of all kinds have attempted to make him all that any 
sane man would know he was not, and under no circumstances 
could have been. We have seen the lawyer who would prove 
him as learned in the law as any of our judges; the doctor who 
endeavors to make him not only well versed in the symptoma- 
tology of disease, but in the physiological action of drugs; 
others who refer to him as a linguist, a botanist, a physiologist, 
a pharmacist, a zoologist, an entomologist, an ecclesiastic, a 
soldier, a sailor, and a cook. . Let us take but one avenue of his 
mighty intellect—that of medicine—and allow it to suffice as 
an example of how fanatics, in their wild endeavors to exagger- 
ate his talents, only exhibit their own ignorance, which thus. 
misleads them. 























* Read before the New York Shakespeare Society, Dec. 6, 1888. 
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Dr. Chestney seeks to enlighten us on the drug which Cor- 
nelius gives the Queen, in Cymbeline (V., 5), and because ‘‘ being 
ta’en, would cease the present power of life; but, in short time, 
all offices of nature should again do their due functions,’’ he 
astounds us by announcing that Shakespeare had antedated 
Wells and Morton in the discovery of an anesthetic. He imag- 
ines he finds additional evidence in the remarks of Cornelius 
(1., 5): 

‘*T do know her spirit, 
And will not trust one of her malice with 
A drug of such damn’d nature. Those she has 
Will stupefy and dull the sense awhile ; 
: “ . a . ; but there is 
No danger in what show of death it makes, 
More than the locking up the spirits a time, 
To be more fresh, reviving ;” 


= ° 


and because the body of Imogen (who had taken the drug) was 
stark and pale when found, he jumps to the conclusion that 
Shakespeare referred to chloroform; thus antedating Guthrie 
and Soubeiran in its discovery. A little examination might 
have saved the surprise attending these startling claims. Imo- 
gen, for instance, feels that the drug has been ‘‘ murderous to 
the'senses.’’ Now, in Macbeth (1.,3), Banquo, after his confer- 
ence with the witches, wonders if he has ‘‘eaten on the insane 
root, that takes the reason prisoner,’’ and contemporary reading 
would have furnished the following from Batman’s ‘‘ Commen- 
tary on Bartholeme de Propriet Rerum ”’ : 

‘‘Henbane . . . is called Insana, mad, for the use thereof is perillous; 
for if it be eate, or drunke, it breedeth madnesse, or slow lykenesse of 
sleepe. Therefore this hearb is commonly called Mirilidium, for it taketh 
away wit and reason.” Lib. XVII., Ch. 87. 


The steps are very plain, therefore, to the fact that Shake- 
speare referred to henbane or hyoscyamus, which was then 
used no doubt as now in treatment of cases of insomnia, and 
therefore would have had the very action Shakespeare attrib- 
utes to it. The claim that he had antedated Liebig in the dis- 
covery of hydrate of chloral, and that this drug was the one 
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that Friar Lawrence gave Juliet to produce her two and forty 
hours’ sleep, is absurd. 

But of all claims of Shakespeare’s priority, that of his knowl- 
edge of the circulation of the blood previous to its discoverer’s 
has perhaps attracted the widest attention, and yet is the most 
assailable. Mr. Hackett, who first asserted it in 1859, shows not 
only his ignorance of the most important part of Harvey’s 
theory, but his utter lack of knowledge concerning the many 
other theories that had been presented years before and were ac- 
cepted at the tine Shakespeare wrote. Shakespeare died in 1616. 
Harvey first published his theory in 1619. Among the older 
theories were those of Hippocrates, Praxagoras, and Erasistra- 
tus, who held that the arteries contained air, and that, there- 
fore, the veins were the only blood-holding vessels, and that they 
had their origin in the liver. Galen, as early as A.D. 150, 
taught that the left ventricle of the heart was the common ori- 
gin of all arteries, and that the arteries of living animals con- 
tained blood, not air; but he did not advance with his studies 
so as to learn in what direction the blood flowed, or whether it 
was movable or stationary. That Shakespeare had heard of 
Hippocrates and Galen, and was somewhat acquainted with 
their writings we know from his own lips; for the former he 
refers to in Merry Wives (III., 1), and Galen is spoken of in 
2d Henry IV. (1.,2), in All’s Well (II., 3), in Merry 
Wives (I1.,3 and III., 1), and in Cortolanus (II.,1). Michael 
Servetus, who was burned with his books, by order of Calvin, in 
1553, taught that the blood flowed from the right ventricle, 
through the pulmonary artery to the lungs, and thence through 
the pulmonary vein and left auricle into the corresponding ven- 
tricle, from which it was conveyed by the aorta to all parts of 
the body. Sylvius had already pointed out the valves in the 
veins, and so, with Galen and Servetus, paved the way for 
Harvey’s theory. ‘There is not one thought to be found in 
Shakespeare in any way relating to the circulation of the blood 
that is not applicable to the teachings of either Hippocrates, 
Galen, Servetus, or Sylvius, and it is very evident that he did 
not tie himself down to any one of these theories, but that some- 
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times he had in mind the theory of Michael Servetus (to which 
all the heart allusions will apply), and at other times that of 
Hippocrates (which accounts for all the thoughts regarding 
the liver as the propeller of the blood through the veins). Har- 
vey was the first to show the true idea of the circulation. His 
chief points being that the left ventricle of the heart, acting as 
a muscular sac, forced the blood into the arteries, that it went 
to the extreme parts of the body and returned by way of the 
veins to the right auricle, thence to the right ventricle, from 
whence it was squeezed into the lungs, and thence to the left 
auricle and corresponding ventricle—the same blood making a 
complete circuit and ready again to be sent out on its life-sus- 
taining journey ; that the pulse is produced by the arteries being 
filled with blood and so enlarging, and that it coincides with the 
contraction, not the dilatation, of the heart. It is easy to see 
that many of Shakespeare’s thoughts on the circulation might 
be made to apply to Harvey’s theory, and he who is ignorant 
of the discoveries of the physiologists preceding Harvey might 
be led into the ‘‘ damned error ’”’ which (to him) would rob the 
discoverer of his deserved honor. Shakespeare explored, ob- 
served, absorbed, and utilized every branch of learning within 
his grasp, and the wonderful information that he was thus pos- 
sessed of he clothed with language which has never been 
equalled. Strip the plain fact of its beautiful surroundings and, 
in the mass of cases, what is left is no more than what would 
be expected of a well-informed: man. I propose to illustrate 
this, so far as medical allusions go, by referring only to those 
of Romeo and Juliet. 

First: Shakespeare’s knowledge of the climatic effect of sun- 
burnt Italy on the physical development and passions of her 
people. From the lips of each character we are made to learn 
his or her passionate nature. It is rudely shown by the ser- 
vants Sampson and Gregory, though their stage life is short. 
We are not surprised to see the nurse advise Juliet to ‘‘ seek 
happy nights to happy days,” nor to hear her inform her pre- 
cious charge that she must ‘‘ bear the burden soon at night,”’ 
for what more could be expected when she even quotes from her 
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lately deceased husband in such a way as to expose his ruling 
passion. Benvolio knows that in ‘“‘ these hot days is the mad 
blood stirring,’’ and Mercutio cannot dismiss Queen Mab with- 
out telling how ‘‘ when maids lie on their backs, this is the hag 
that presses them and learns them first to bear, making them 
women of good carriage.’’ But Capulet and Paris speak of it 
in the most practical way in discussing the marriageable age 
of Juliet (I., 2): 
CAPULET. My child is yet a stranger in the world, 
She hath not seen the change of fourteen years ; 
Let two more summers wither in their pride, 
Ere we may think her ripe to be a bride. 
PARIS. Younger than she are happy mothers made. 
CAPULET. And too soon marr’d are those so early made. 


In the old poem Juliet’s age is put down at sixteen ; in Payn- 
ter’s novel she is said to be eighteen. Shakespeare, however, 
makes her fourteen, but whoever imagines her of these tender 
years while enjoying the play? It seems absurd to think of 
her as being less than twenty or twenty-two, until we recollect 
that she grew and developed into early womanhood under the 
sun of an Italian clime. The wonderful development of the 
girls of Italy can easily be seen in the Eternal City. Taking a 
stroll down to the Spanish stair-case, which is daily filled with 
Roman models lazily awaiting the engagements of the artists, 
or a walk on the Corso, or around the theatre of Marcellus, 
convinces at once that Shakespeare’s Juliet, young as she is, 
is not overdrawn, and that the Italian girl of fourteen is indeed 
fully ‘‘ripe to be a bride.” * It will be seen that Capulet dis- 
courages the idea of an early marriage of his young daughter 
on the ground that child-bearing in one so young would be detri- 
mental to her health. In the next scene we find Lady Capulet 
asking Juliet to think favorably of marriage, and this advice 
shows that Lady Capulet differs from her liege lord in regard 
to the ill effects of early child-bearing; Lady Capulet favors 
it, citing herself as an example; surely this she would not do if 
she had experienced any evil results from it. Lady Capulet was 

* Medical Thoughts of Shakespeare, p. 59. 
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right. The Italian climate had so developed and matured 
Juliet that at the age of fourteen she was fully capable of 
safely giving birth to a child. Paris cites cases where 
*‘vounger than she are happy mothers made,” and they cer- 
tainly would not be happy mothers if early child-bearing 
brought ill-health in its train. Lady Capulet refers to it as 
frequently happening among ladies of esteem; showing that it 
was a common occurrence, and that the climate sufficiently de- 
veloped them for that purpose. Even the old Friar, in his 
experience of the passionate love of burning Italy, would not 
allow Romeo and Juliet to remain alone until he had married 
them. 


FRIAR. Come, come with me, and we will make short work ; 
For by your leaves, you shall not stay alone, 
Till Holy Church incorporate two in one. 


® ° > >» Thr 
One would naturally expect, in the first appearance of Friar 
Lawrence, to find him engaged in some duties of his special 
vocation—chanting a hymn or telling his beads in a ‘‘ shady 


cloister,’> which we might think a more appropriate occupa- 
tion than gathering baleful weeds and precious-juiced flowers 
with the dank dew still upon them. Shakespeare, however, 
was true to the history of the time of which he wrote; a time 
when priests and the clergy invaded the precincts of the 
physician. The medical profession was once so overrun 
with monks that it soon became evident that the monas- 
teries were being emptied and religious duties neglected. 
This led in A.D. 1163 to the Council of Tours issuing a canon 
which prohibited monks from studying or practising physic, 
and which would not allow them over two months’ leave of ab- 
sence at a time from their monasteries. As practitioners of 
medicine their patients became so numerous that it was impos- 
sible for them to find time to visit all the sick, and they began 
the practice of diagnosing diseases by inspection only of the 
urine, which absurdity Shakespeare has several times referred 
to. Our respect for Friar Lawrence will not allow us to think 
that he could so practise deceit, but that he practised medicine 
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to an extent there seems no doubt. And of this there is con- 
siderable evidence throughout the play, Romeo several times 
comparing the work of a priest to that of a physician. Even 
his first intimation to the Friar of his love for Juliet is clothed 
in medical terms (II., 3): 
‘*T have been feasting with mine enemy ; 

Where. on a sudden, one hath wounded me 

That’s by me wounded ; both our remedies 

Within thy help and holy physic lies.” 
And later on, when suffering the agony of his sentence he ap- 
peals to the Friar to tell him in what part of his vile anatomy 
his name doth lodge, and asks him if he has no poison mixed. 
Why should he for an instant imagine that this priest had poi- 
son at all in his possession if it were not that that poison in cer- 
tain doses acted medicinally ? So Shakespeare introduces him 
really in his vocation as a gatherer and a dispenser of medicines, 
which quite prepares us for the part he finally plays in render- 
ing the last act so full of woe. Like all priests of that period, 
giving much of his time to the preparation of his own medicines, 
he was well versed in medical botany. He charms us by his 
introductory speech setting forth the old herbalist doctrine, and 
we feel quite sure that in his bunch of flowers, the result of his 
morning’s gathering, would be found these beautiful, poisonous 
and yet medicinal plants ; for the Friar’s specification of plants 
at once medicinal and poisonous limits us to the following cat- 
egory, viz.: (1) Digitalis (foxglove). Grows wild in temperate cli- 
mates of Europe and is gathered while in full bloom. Narcotic, 
sedative, and diuretic. (2) Hyoscyamus (henbane). Grows 
along the roads and about villages in England. <A favorite 
plant of Shakespeare’s ; referred to also in Cymbeline (IV., 2) 
and Macbeth (1., 3) as the insane root, being murderous to 
the senses. It isno doubt the drug Friar Lawrence specially 
alludes to as “slaying all senses with the heart; ’’ although he 
is wrong as to its odor, for its offensiveness can have no 
cheering qualities. Known to the ancients as anodyne and 
soporific. (3) Belladonna (deadly night-shade). Known to an- 
cients as a narcotic, diaphoretic, and diuretic. (4) Veratrum 
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Album with its greenish flowers was used in very small doses 
for dropsy, mania, epilepsy, leprosy, and elephantiasis. (5) Co- 
nium (hemlock). Grows along the roads and in old settlements 
in Europe. It is narcotic and supposed to be the drug used by 
the Athenians to destroy the life of convicts and by which Soc- 
rates and Phocion died; also used by the ancients medici- 
nally. It is hardly necessary to say, although the scene is laid 
in Italy, that we are safe in thus choosing the poisonous medici- 
nal plants of England as the ones intended by Shakespeare, 
for he was continually introducing English laws, manners, dia- 
lects, into any of his plays, no matter in what country they 
might have been supposed to have occurred, and why should he 
not follow the same rules as to his baleful weeds? Let us, 
therefore, imagine the old Friar with his basket full of plants, 
the green leaves of which are in perfect contrast to those red, 
yellow, purple, green, and white flowers which are so beautiful, 
so poisonous. It is not surprising, having his osier cage so 
filled with narcotics, that when occasion demanded he was able 
to furnish one to Juliet and one too that would act at a certain 
time (as that taken by Imogen in Cymbeline). Of course such 
a drug never existed, and this sacrifice of the real to the dra- 
matic is only a mate to the absurdities that were forced upon 
the people of that day through the ignorance of the physicians 
and the trickery of the charlatans. This nonsense of a drug 
being able to render one dead for two and forty hours, and 
then to revive as from a pleasant sleep, is no more ridiculous than 
the cure for smallpox which John of Gladdesden, the court 
physician, had for the son of Edward II., and of which Shake- 
speare, perhaps, had read. He gave him no other treatment 
than to see that his couch, clothing, and everything about him 
was of some red material, and ‘‘ he was restored to health with- 
out a trace of the disease.’’ But let us take the leading physi- 
cians of Shakespeare’s own time and of whom he had certainly 
heard. No one was held in higher esteem as a physician and 
botanist in Elizabeth’s reign than William Bulleyn, and yet 
his favorite prescription for nervous women was a ‘‘ smal 
yong mouse roasted.”” Dr. Caius, an honorable man in 
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his way, allowed his ignorance to permit him to have the 
‘*raspings of a human skull unburied ”’ as the chief ingredient 
in his gout-powder, and for nervous affections he had his bal- 
sam of bats, which was composed of adders, bats, suckling- 
whelps, earth-worms, and hog’s grease. Even Dr. Hall, 
Shakespeare’s son-in-law, who was regarded as a skilful man, 
used to treat epilepsy by hanging round pieces of peony root 
around the neck of the patient, and for ascarides he applied to 
the pulse a mixture containing spiders’ webs and powdered nut- 
shells. In Shakespeare’s day the wealthy ground gold, pearls, 
diamonds, and corals to powder, and this they would swallow 
for medicine. Fortunately for the poor they had to confine 
themselves to herbs; but they gathered them by the light of 
the full moon with incantations or else they waited until certain 
planets were in ascendancy. Elizabeth was in almost continual 
consultation with her astrologer, Dr. John Dee, whose advice 
she heeded even as to her walks and meals. The Bible said, 
‘** He hath placed signs in the hands of all men, that every man 
may know his work,’’ and that was sufficient to make pal- 
mistry a co-ordinate science with astrology ; geology and anat- 
omy being deemed sacrilege and blasphemy. The extent of 
the so-called ‘ Faith-cure’’ of to-day is nothing compared to 
its prevalence three hundred years ago. The king ‘‘ touched ”’ 
for almost every disease. Shakespeare represents Macbeth as 
thus curing a ‘‘ crew of wretched souls.”’ Scrofula, or ‘“‘ King’s 
evil,’ as it was then known, so called on account of the sup- 
posed power of cure being invested in the handling and prayers 
of the King, was first so treated by Edward the Confessor, in 
1058. Charles II. touched over 92,000 persons, and his court 
physician, Dr. Wiseman, publicly announced that they were 
nearly all complete recoveries. William III. refused to touch, 
but Queen Anne resumed the practice, officially announcing in 
the London Gazette of March 12, 1712, that she would “‘ touch ”’ 
all who came. George I. discontinued the custom in 1714. 
During the twenty years following 1662 upwards of 100,000 
persons were touched for different diseases. It is no wonder 
that when ignorance stalked abroad under the assistance of the 
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lights of the profession that people could readily be duped into 
believing in the power of a distilled liquor, even though it was 
able to suspend all vital functions for nearly two days. The 
Apothecary is the other character in the play whose vocation 
makes him of medical interest. The description of him and 
his shop is such as would be expected from Romeo in the state 
of mind he was then in. His whole thought was to procure a 
poison, the selling of which he knew was contrary to Mantua’s 
law, and therefore he must find an apothecary who was in such 
position as to be easily tempted. His mind quickly reverts to 
one he had once seen “in tatter’d weeds."”” He remembers the 
poverty of the man, the famine depicted in his face, and the 
beggarly state of his shop. The tortoise, alligator, and skins 
of ill-shaped fishes that Romeo noticed would be apt to attract 
his attention, as their employment as part of the furniture of 
every apothecary shop at that time made them very familiar 
objects. It at first is a little perplexing to understand how 
Romeo knew that the beggarly account of boxes on his shelves 


were empty. Surely their emptiness was not exposed. But 
Shakespeare knew more than one trick of the merchants and 
others who endeavored to make empty boxes appear like stock 
on hand and thus ‘‘make up a show,” nor did he forget them 
in later years, for in Trotlus and Cressida (I., 3) we find a 
most excellent one: 


*‘ Let us, like merchants, show our foulest wares, 

And think, perchance, they'll sell ; if not, 

The lustre of the better yet to show, 

Shall show the better.” 
We may be sure that among the musty seeds there were 
those of the plaintain since Shakespeare so often referred to 
the leaf. They are small, flea-colored, shining, inodorous, mu- 
cilaginous when chewed, and were used internally and exter- 
nally very much the same as flaxseed now is; which latter 
drug it closely resembled. The other seeds likely to be found 
at that time are conium or hemlock seeds, those of hyoscyamus 
and digitalis, mustard and caraway. ‘The bladders were doubt- 
less used then as now as a receptacle for ice or hot water in the 
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treatment of diseases requiring such applications, but more es- 
pecially asa means of keeping drugs containing volatile oils. 
Unquestionably some of those bladders were filled with crocus 
(saffron), so much used by the ancients as an emmenagogue. 
The cakes of roses, pressed leaves of the Rosa Centifolio and 
Rosa Gallica, have quite disappeared. They were used as as- 
tringents and tonics and were very popular. 

Shakespeare has given any number of evidences throughout 
his plays that he was fully acquainted with the value of sleep 
and the aids and the opponents to ‘‘nature’s soft nurse.” 
Romeo after his night in the orchard, meeting Friar Lawrence 
(I1., 3) in early dawn, receives this bit of wisdom : 


‘* Young son, it argues a distemper'd head, 
So soon to bid good morrow to thy bed: 
Care keeps his watch in every old man’s eye, 
And where care lodges, sleep will never lie: 
But where unbruised youth with unstuff’d brain 
Doth couch his limbs, there golden sleep doth reign : 
Therefore thy earliness doth me assure 
Thou art up-rous’d with some distemperature.” 


It will be noticed he first gives reason for his own earliness, 
that all old men have care and therefore cannot sleep. We all 
have noticed this in old people; but care is not the cause for it. 
It is but natural. The older we grow the less sleep nature al- 
lows us. Inage the vessels of the brain lose their elasticity and 
consequently have more blood in them than is required to pro- 
duce the cerebral anzmia requisite for sleep. So that there is 
a gradual reduction, in the number of necessary hours of sleep, 
from the infant ‘‘mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms,”’ 
who sleeps almost continuously, to the ‘‘ lean and slipper’d pan- 
taloon with spectacles on nose and pouch on side,’’? who is well 
satisfied with his five hours’ repose. The words of the Friar 
are found again in the mouth of Brutus (Julius Cesar, II., 1): 


‘* Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber : 
Thou has no figures nor no fantasies, 
Which busy care draws in the brains of men ; 
Therefore thou sleep’st so sound ;” 
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and re-echoed in the marvellous and beautiful soliloquy of Henry 
IV. (2d, III.,1). How truly is shown the mastery of sleep over 
the tired nature of the wet sea-boy, although surrounded by 
dangers, if the mind is unmolested, and how anxiety will fight 
off sleep even though it be courted by soothing surroundings 
and urged on by the melody of music! Surely no one except 
he whose care and anxiety had caused insomnia could so accu- 
rately describe the envy with which he looks upon the sound 
sleep of others. Benvolio’s troubled mind (I., 1) forced sleep 
from him and old Capulet (IV., 4) under the excitement attend- 
ing the preparation for Juliet’s wedding found neither desire 
nor necessity for the ‘‘foster-nurse of nature.’? The cause 
of Romeo’s sleeplessness was Love, and Shakespeare has many 
times attributed that power to this master-passion. 


‘* To be in love, where scorn is bought with groans ; 
. . » « « One fading moment’s mirth 
With twenty watchful, weary, tedious nights.” 
(Two Gentlemen of Verona, I., 1.) 
‘* Love hath chas’d sleep from my enthrall’d eyes, 
And made them watchers of mine own heart’s sorrow.” 
(Idem., II., 4.) 
**In thy youth thou wast as true a lover 
As ever sighed upon a midnight pillow.” 
(ds You Like It, IL, 4) 


And so examples might be multiplied, and did time allow, much 
space might be occupied in showing Shakespeare’s thorough 
knowledge of the aids and opponents to sleep as well as its em- 
ployment by him as a remedial agent. 

If there is any one subject that Shakespeare delighted in it 
must have been in disposing of his characters by death, and of 
this he certainly made a special study, for he has painted the 
scene in so many cases in such true colors that we cannot but 
marvel at the accuracy of his description. Of course, of neces- 
sity, in the great majority of them it has been a sacrifice of the 
real to the dramatic: but even in many of those cases the hght 
of modern medical discoveries shows that the results are really 
natural, though not thought to be so by Shakespeare. Let us 
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verify this by a glance at one or two deaths from the play under 
consideration. The poison which Romeo obtained from the 
Apothecary was the most deadly then known, and even now it 
is only surpassed in its intensity, perhaps, by hydrocyanic acid 
(the fumes of which kill). Aconite was often compared with 
gunpowder on account of its hasty action (Henry IV., 2d, 
IV., 4), and was then thought to act only as a poison; its 
medicinal properties not having been discovered until 1762. 
Romeo seeks the vault where his beloved Juliet lies, and finally 
drinks off the poison. The knowledge of the activity of the 
poison, the Apothecary’s word as to its strength, and the burn- 
ing sensation experienced, make him think that death is really 
upon him. It takes him but a few seconds to say: 


‘¢Oh, true apothecary ! 
Thy drugs are quick—thus, with a kiss, I die,” 


and he falls over a corpse. Poisons do not kill the moment 
they touch the lips, as one would imagine from Romeo’s death. 
There is a long train of symptoms that poisonous doses of this 
drug always produce, such as tingling sensations, which first 
are felt in the throat, then extending to the extremities and 
over the entire body; pulse finally becomes imperceptible ; the 
muscular strength is greatly reduced ; respirations are irregu- 
lar; sensibility is benumbed; and the eyes protrude and are 
glaring. Just before death the sense of sight is frequently lost. 
We can readily see how absurd it would be to introduce any 
such symptoms as part of the play, so the real is sacrificed, and 
he dies at once. But Shakespeare, while he thus hurries him 
off, wnwittingly assigns him an action which we now know will 
produce sudden death in cases of aconite poisoning. In treat- 
ing cases of this kind, the heart being exceeding weak, it is of 
utmost importance that the patient should be kept on his back 
with his head lower than his body, and under no circumstances 
exert himself. Shakespeare makes him take a last kiss, and the 
exertion thus caused in bending over would certainly produce 
immediate death from syncope. The Friar arrives on the scene 
a minute after Romeo has taken the poison, and his knowledge 
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of medicine was sufficient to have given an emetic and to have 
followed it with the antidote. It is reasonable to suppose that 
he had the appropriate medicines with him, for the object of his 
visit to the vault was to assist Juliet, and he had every reason 
to imagine that she might require some heart stimulants, con- 
sidering her position, and these would have been the very medi- 
cines requisite in Romeo’s case after his stomach had been 
evacuated by the emetic. He would have had no trouble in 
discovering the cause of Romeo’s sickness, for even though the 
empty cup in his hand (which would certainly be sufficient) 
would escape his eye, in all probability Romeo could have told 
him all, for in these cases the intellect remains clear until just 
before death. Could Romeo only have foregone the pleasure 
of that last embrace, how different the end would have been! 
The other death in the play, where Shakespeare intended to 
sacrifice the real to the dramatic, is that of Tybalt, and yet 
other evidence proves it to be truly portrayed. The fiery 
Tybalt utters not a word on receiving his death-stab. Romeo 
plunged his sword, without doubt. into Tybalt’s heart. That 
there was great hemorrhage is shown by Lady Capulet (II1., 
1): 
** Some twenty of them fought in this black strife 
And all those twenty could but kill one life,” 


as if Romeo’s one thrust had produced sufficient hemorrhage 
to appear as if twenty had their swords at him and each had 
wounded him. Then, too, the Nurse (III., 2) in her description 
to Juliet of Tybalt’s body : 


** A piteous corse, a bloody piteous corse ; 
Pale, pale as ashes, all bedaub’d in blood, 
All in gore blood : I swounded at the sight.” 


The other deaths that occur in Romeo and Juliet are truly 
drawn and so intended by Shakespeare. Juliet seizes Romeo’s 
dagger and penetrates one of her principal vessels with it, the 
great loss of blood allowing her to say but a word or two. She 
is bleeding when the Page and Watch arrive, and even some 
time after, Capulet calls his wife’s attention to the ‘continued 
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hemorrhage. Mercutio’s death (III., 1) is certainly a most 
natural one. Here we find no long interval for a drawn-out 
speech, neither does death occur instantly. Tybalt’s sword 
has entered one of the main vessels of his heart, and he is dying 
from occult hemorrhage. This is clearly indicated by the fact 
that Romeo and Benvolio see no blood and think the wound a 
slight one. 


‘*¢ A plague o’ both your houses ! 
They have made worm’s meat of me: I have it, 
And soundly too—your houses !” 


(the fragment of his curse, ‘‘ your houses,”’ serving to indicate 
his weakened and dying condition.) Paris, too (V., 3), receives 
his death-wound in one of the larger vessels, for he is ‘‘ steep’d 
in blood.’’ Montague’s wife dies of grief from Romeo’s exile. 
These deaths are exceedingly rare, there being only twenty-five 
such cases (‘‘ broken heart’’) reported in the Cyclopedia of 
Practical Medicine. Shakespeare was among the earliest 
writers to refer to it as it is supposed to have been first de- 
scribed by Harvey during Shakespeare’s life. It is again 
alluded to in Winter’s Tale (II1., 2), Macbeth (1V., 3), and 
Richard ITT. (1., 3). But few of the characteristic points of a 
corpse were omitted by Shakespeare ; the stiffness of the joints, 
pallor of the face, cessation of the pulse, and absence of animal 
heat, were referred to whenever an opportunity presented it- 
self. The Friar, in giving the impossible drug to Juliet (IV., 1), 
tells her that under its influence, 


“ 


oe woe) wo ORE 
Shall keep his native progress, but surcease, 

No warmth, no breath, shall testify thou liv’st ; 
The roses in thy lips and cheeks shall fade 

To paly ashes ; thy eyes’ windows fall, 

Like Death, when he shuts up the day of life ; 

Each part depriv’d of supple government, 

Shall, stiff, and stark, and cold, appear like death ;” 


and we know from Capulet (IV., 5) that such was the case. 
It is interesting to note that, as the two and forty hours expire, 
the drug has spent its force, Nature resumes her sway, and 
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Romeo finds that death, as he supposes, has had no power yet 
upon her beauty. I regret that, confining myself to Romeo 
and Juliet, 1 am denied the pleasure of commenting on the 
deaths of Falstaff, Duke Humphrey, Desdemona, King John, 
Queen Katharine, and one or two others in which the signs of 
approaching dissolution are most excellently described. The 
remaining medical subjects are most abundant in the mouths 
of Romeo and Benvolio. The former (I., 1) shows his knowl- 
edge of the fact that a beautiful parent has for her offspring a 
child of beauty, and thus laments the loss to the world of issue 
from his fair Rosaline through her determination to close her 
ears to his words of love. In the same scene he draws the dis- 
tinction between those born blind and those who by accident or 
disease are rendered blind after having enjoyed sight. The 
former know not what it is to possess it, the latter only know 
the value of it after they have lost it. And later on (I., 2) he 
indulges in this worthy bout with Benvolio: 


BENV. Tut, man! one fire burns out another’s burning, 
One pain is lessen’d by another’s anguish ; 
Turn giddy, and be holp by backward turning ; 
One desperate grief cures with another’s languish : 
Take thou some new infection to thy eye 
And the rank poison of the old will die. 

Romego. Your plantain leaf is excellent for that. 

Benv. For what, I pray thee? 

RoMEO. For your broken shin. 

BENV. Why, Romeo, art thou mad? 

RomEo. Not mad, but bound more than a madman is: 
Shut up in prison, kept without my food, 
Whipp’d, and tormented. . . .” 


The first two lines refer to the treatment of diseases by caustics 
and blisters. The same thought is found in Coriolanus (IV.., 
7). And then he alludes to the well-known medical fact that 
many diseases will be so overcome by the advent of another 
disease as to escape notice. Even as late as thirty years ago, 
it was firmly believed in some parts of England, that phthisis 
could be cured by the consumptive going into aguisn districts 
so that intermittent fever might act as the ‘‘ new infection ”’ 
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which would kill the ‘‘rank poison of the old’”’ one. But 
Romeo does not then heed Benvolio’s advice, and with lover- 
like aptitude he answers him by turning the subject into an- 
other channel and upon another disease. ‘‘ Broken shin ”’ in 
those days was a popular term for syphilis ;* it referring to the 
tertiary form, when the bones were affected and ulcers resulted 
therefrom, and plantain leaf was much esteemed by the ancients 
and employed by them for many complaints ; more especially 
was it recommended as an external application in ulcers of all 
kinds. Benvolio, seeing that Romeo is entirely evading the 
question and turning his advice into ridicule, very naturally 
asks him if he is mad, which gives Romeo a chance to run over 
the absurd and cruel treatment of. madmen in that day (re- 
minding one of the way poor innocent Malvolio was handled), 
and ends by confessing himself in exactly the same position as 
before the advice was tendered. In a little while Romeo is 
given the chance to compare other fair ones with his Rosaline, 
and Benvolio promises him to make him think his ‘‘swan a 
crow.” His indignation gives vent to a reply showing most 
beautifully a part of the anatomy and physiology of the eye: 


‘* When the devout religion of mine eye 
Maintains such falsehood, then turn tears to fires ! 
And there—who, often drown’d, could never die— 
Transparent heretics, be burnt for liars !” 


No one could fail to appreciate the ‘‘ often drown’d”’ as refer- 
ring to a flood of tears, nor the ‘‘transparent heretics,” an- 
other apparel for the lenses of the eyes. In the same scene is 
found a poetic comparison of the eyes to a pair of crystal scales. 
Romeo in paying the Apothecary for the poison (V., 1) advises 
him to ‘‘buy food and get thyself in flesh,’ as if it were as 
easily done as purchasing a garment and putting it on—and in 
the Apothecary’s case it would be, for ‘‘ sharp misery had. worn 
him to the bones,’’ and in recovering from starvation the pa- 
tient gradually regains the flesh he had lost. 

The ‘* round little worm ”’ from the ‘lazy finger of a maid ”’ 





* Introduction to Merry Wives, ‘‘ Bankside Edition.”—Morgan. 
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which Mercutio mentions has been looked upon as a Mercutian 
fancy. But Dr. Bucknell has called attention to the following 
from ‘“‘ A Compendious Chyrurgerie by John Banester,” A.D. 
1585, p. 465: ** We commonly call them worms, which many 
women, sitting in the sunneshine, can cunningly pick out with 
nedles, and are most common in the handes.”’ Blisters on the 
lips (herpes labialis) caused by gastric disorders are referred to in 
the same speech, as is also the anatomy of Rosaline (II., 1). He 
has excellently expressed (II., 4) the habit so common among 
idiots, that of hiding the most valueless things as if of great 
price. Capulet in the heat of passion (ITI., 5) condemns Juliet 
as a ‘‘ green-sickness carrion”’ and a ‘‘ tallow-face,”’ thus re- 
minding us of one of the principal symptoms of chlorosis. The 
pains and aches resulting from a long journey in the aged and 
corpulent are well expressed by the old Nurse (II., 5) and she 
prattles at times of the hard knock that Juliet received when a 
child (I., 3) and of her success in weaning her (I., 3). Friar 
John gives us (V., 2) the manner the Italians had and still 
have of preventing the spread of any dread disease; they not 
only quarantine the patient, but all who have been near him. 
The greater part of Italy must have been in those days a per- 
fect nest of diseases during the summer. It is only of late 
years that sanitary improvements have been introduced there, 
and even now the condition of some of the districts of Rome 
and Naples conduce more to disease than health. Cholera has 
made frightful ravages in their population, and it is not sur- 
prising that they should take every precaution to prevent its 
spread. And perhaps the officers of Verona (which, by the 
way, is healthfully situated) were over-careful to keep their 
little town from infection of any kind. I remember in 1884 I 
left Naples a few days before the cholera broke out there. A 
military cordon was immediately thrown around the city, 
which prevented any ingress or egress, and the deaths num- 
bered a thousand a day for three successive days. I came 
north, and, strange to say, Verona was the only place where I 
was subjected to fumigation. 

In conclusion, I have only to assert that the medical expres- 
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sions of Shakespeare which appear to enthusiasts and the laity 
as rich medical gems, showing, as they think, a vast knowledge 
of the symptomatology of disease, are really those characteris- 
tics which the majority of the best-informed men of his day 
were well acquainted with. It is the apparel in which they are 
clothed ; it is his manner of expression, which we all know is 
boundless : so surrounded, the most common symptoms seem 
as if of great import. The rule, of course, has its exceptions, 
and occasionally a deep medical thought is found evincing con- 
siderable study or research, or a friend at his elbow who is well 
versed in medicine. I have noted before Shakespeare’s knowl- 
edge of the signs of death as one of the subjects that he was 
well acquainted with, and in Romeo and Juliet it is interesting 
to compare the 1597 with the 1599 edition, as it shows that dur- 
ing that short interval Shakespeare had acquired considerable 
additional knowledge in regard to that subject. Thus, the 
earlier edition lacks the full description of the Friar as to how 
Juliet would look after she had taken the drug, which we have 
just quoted, which was inserted in the edition of 1599. In the 


earlier edition, Capulet, on seeing, as he supposes, the dead 
body of Juliet, exclaims, ‘‘ All pale and wan:’’ but two years 
later, Says: 


‘*Let me see her: out, alas, she’s cold, 
Her blood is settled and her joints are stiff, 
Life and these lips have long been separated.” 


And when Romeo breaks into Capulet’s vault there is much 
added to impress upon the mind that Juliet’s beauty has not 
disappeared. And this is an important addition, for it proves 
that the writer desired to show that. the drug, having spent its 
power, was losing its force. In the 1597 edition, Juliet, discover- 
ing the cup in Romeo’s hand, upbraids him for drinking all, but 
two years later she kisses his lips in the hope that there re- 
mains sufficient poison on them to take her own life, and thus— 
calling attention to Romeo’s yet warm lips—alludes to yet an- 
other sign of recent‘death. In the first Quarto, Capulet, stand- 
ing by the dead body of his daughter, calls his wife’s attention 
to the dagger in Juliet’s breast, but in the edition of 1599 he: 
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adds to the realism of the description by pointing out that 
Juliet ‘ bleeds.” 

So Shakespeare, ever on the alert, collected his facts regard- 
less of their source ; bound by no rule, upholding one theory one 
day and another the next, if need be: rewriting them into his 
plays, getting them there strangely sometimes, no doubt, but 
always burnished with the master-touch that only he could 
give, and endued with the life that ‘‘ age cannot wither ’”’ ! 

B. RusH FIELp, M.D. 


THE “TITUS ANDRONICUS:”’” WAS IT SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S FIRST PLAY? HOW WAS IT MOUNT- 
ED ON THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE? DID IT MEET 
WITH FAVOR FROM THEATRE-GOERS ? 





N investigating the external career of the Titus An- 
dronicus, the student finds at hand an amount of 
recorded data exceptionally large in the case of a 











Shakespearian play. Langbaine says that a work 
of the name ‘ was first printed, in quarto, in London, in 1594, 
and acted by the Earls of Derby, Essex, and Pembroke, their 
servants.’’ In Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair (produced Oct. 31, 
1614) a character says: 


‘* Hee that will sweare Jeronimo or Andronicus are the best playes yet 
shall pass unexcepted at heere as a man whose judgement shewes it is 
constant and hath stood still these five and twentie or thirty yeeres,” 


which would point to a play of a name similar to the present in 
existence as of 1584-1590. Again a play “‘ titus and androni- 
cus”? is mentioned in Henslow’s Diary as having been acted 
for the first time, by “ the Earle of Sussex his men,”’ on the 23d 
January, 1593. ‘* A booke intituled, A Noble Roman-Historye 
of Tytus Andronicus,’’ was again entered in the Stationers’ 
Registers, to John Danter, on the 6th of February, 1593. An 
earlier entry in the Henslow Diary, mentioned the play of 
*‘tittus and Vespasia,” “‘ne,”’ (or new), April 11, 1591, Again 
the Stationers’ Register of April 19, 1602, is: 
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“Tho, Pavier.—Entred for his copies by assignmt from Thomas Milling- 
ton these bookes folowing : salvo jure cuiuscumque—viz., A booke called 
Thomas of Reading. vj‘. The first and second pts of Henry the VI‘. ij 
bookes. xij’. A booke called Titus and Andronic’, vj‘.” 


The title-page to the second quarto, which two years later 
followed the one here copyrighted, reads : 

‘‘The | most lamen- | table Tragedie | of Titus Andronicus. | As it hath 
sundry | times beene plaide by the Kings | Maiesties Seruants. | LONDON, | 
Printed for Eedward White,.and are to be solde | at his shoppe, nere the 
little North dore of | Pauls, at the signe of the | Gun. 1611.” 
being a reprint with fewer variations than printers usually 
made in these replications. Again, in 1630, we find on the 
Stationers’ Register an entry assigning to Ric. Cotes from Mr. 
Bird ‘all his estate right title and interest in the copies here- 
after menconed,’’ among which *‘ copies’’ is ‘‘ Titus and An- 
dronicus.”? On 4th Aug., 1626, Thomas Pavier had assigned his 
right in Titus Andronicus to Edw. Brewster and Rob. Birde, so 
that apparently the same book is spoken of here as in the entry 
under the date 19th April, 1602. 

Simultaneously with the play, Danter also entered ‘“‘ By war- 
rant from Mr. Woodcock the ballad thereof,’’publishing under 
this entry a sort of rhymed syllabus or abstract of this same 
story of Titus Andronicus. (A monotonous performance which 
can be found under title of “‘Titus Andronicus’s Complaint,’ 
in Percy’s Reliques.) Dr. Rolfe also finds mention of the story 
—if not of Play or ‘‘ Ballad ’’—in Paynter’s Palace of Pleas- 
ure and in “*A Knack to Know a Knave,”’ a comedy printed 
in 1597. The Henslow entry above mentioned records the ac- 
ceptance of the play, marked ne. There is another entry of its 
performance at Newington Butts, in June, 1594: and in a work, 
‘‘Father Hubburd’s Tales” (1604), the action of an old man 
with one arm is compared to that of ‘‘ Old Titus Andronicus.”’ 

But in spite of all this data, there is no play as to which 
more doubts are expressed or more controversies waged. The 
theories principally urged in respect to it are: (1) that the 
play was written by Marlowe and ‘touched up’’ by Shake- 
Speare; (2) that it was written by Greene, Marlowe, and 
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Shakespeare ; (3) that Shakespeare had nothing to do with it ; 
and (4) that it was Shakespeare’s first work. For myself, I ac- 
cept the latter theory entirely, because, in the first place, I 
think the signs of a first effort are everywhere prominent; in 
the second place, because the first effort of a writer usually fol- 
lows models most prominent and positive in their character at 
the date ; and in the third place, because the Elizabethan thea- 
tres at that date possessed the resources and stage traditions 
for producing just such a play, with just such a “‘ business ”’ as 
the text calls for, and were frequented by audiences who just 
then demanded exactly such dramatic work. To illustrate 
these propositions may possibly call for somewhat extended ex- 
amination of the stage procedure of the date. 


I. THe Tirus ANDRONICUS WAS SHAKESPEARE’S FIRST AC- 
CEPTED WORK. 


William Shakespeare was in Warwickshire on the 28th day 
of November, 1582, having been married in that county on or 
about that date. In 1598 Francis Meres mentions this very 
man as an eminent dramatist and poet, of as high repute in 
England as Seneca and Plautus in Rome. The scope of our 
present inquiry lies between these two dates, between Shake- 
speare’s eighteenth and thirty-fourth years. The “ verse tests ”’ 
(so called) are about as valuable in chronolizing Shakespeare as 
is a prayer for divine guidance in selecting a bishop : the divine 
guidance always concurs with the Throne’s nomination ; so the 
verse tests invariably corroborate the records in the case. 
Where there are no records, there are, however, no verse tests. 
Neither are the mere printers’ dates of much importance. The 
publication of a successful work inevitably leads to the printing 
of its author’s prior efforts, however immature or unworthy—an 
amenity of literary success, familiar enough in our day, in the 
case of a recent novelist known as ‘“‘ Hugh Conway,’’ whose 
untimely death did not in the least interrupt the flow of novels 
from his pen, until at last the public became suspicious, and the 
supply ceased. 

Certainly, the’ possibility of such a state of affairs in Shake- 
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speare’s case is to be suspected when we find such plays from 
his pen as the Titus Andronicus and the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream appearing in one year, and the Troilus and Cressida 
and the Pericles in another ! 

As to internal evidence, pure and simple: while entitled, no 
doubt, to far more respect than the mere indication of dates, it 
is still apt to be more or less unsafe, unless corroborated by 
reason of another consideration, viz.: the actors of the Shake- 
speare era were in the habit of interpolating the parts given 
them with allusions to contemporary matters in the way of 
“‘ vuys,”’ localisms, tags, and so on. 

Allusions to the wreck of Sir George Somers in the Tempest, 
to Raleigh’s return from Guinea in the Merry Wives of Winda- 
sor, to the coronation of Henry V., of France, in the Merchant 
of Venice, or to Essex in Ireland in the Henry V., therefore, 
even if identified beyond peradventure, might still be fortui- 
tous, since the Elizabethan actors were not only apt, but en- 
couraged, to ‘‘ speak and rayle what they list,’’-ed, in their per- 
formances on the stage crowded with gallants who paid extra 
to bring their stools there, or elbowing a pair of stocks wherein 
an occasional pickpocket was secured. The actor who person- 
ated Dromio of Syracuse, therefore, may have perpetrated a 
pun on France’s heir or hair, without throwing the composi- 
tion of the Comedy of Errors five years behind Mr. Meres’s 
citation of the play, or without founding a school of modern 
Shakespearian criticism. 

But the Elizabethan actors did more than guy each other ; 
they guyed their audiences. I believe that a considerable pro- 
portion of the speeches found in the First Folio, which do not 
appear in the Quarto, are these actors’ interpolations and local- 
isms. I believe such to be the Porter’s speech in Henry VIII.: 
“These are the youths that thunder at a playhouse and fight 
for bitter apples ; that no audience but the Tribulation of Tower 
Hill, or the limbs of Limehouse, their dear brothers, are able to 
endure. I have some of ’em in Limbo Patrum, and there they 
are like to dance these three days, besides the running banquet 
of two beadles that is to come.”’ Perhaps the groundlings had 
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been guying the actor who played this very Porter past endur- 
ance when he spoke this to them from the front. Those familiar 
with New York theatres during the last few years have seen 
such things done, and when we come to look at the Shakespear- 
ian audiences we shall see a certain probability in the sur- 
mise.* The modern spectator who delights in “ topical ’’ songs, 
local allusions, and ‘‘ gags ”’ is actually enjoying one of the very 
earliest, instead of one of the very latest, of stage customs. In 
Nash’s ‘‘ Pierce Pennilesse’’ (1592) we read, ‘‘ Tarlton at the 
Theatre made jests of him’’ (some local magistrate), and in 
Harington’s ‘‘ Metamorphoses of Ajax ’’ (1596), ‘‘ Which words 
were afterward admitted with great applause by the mouth of 
Mayster Tarlton, the excellent Comedian.’’ And again, ‘‘If thy 
vaine bee so pleasant and thy witt so nimble, that all consists 
in glicks and girds, pen some play for the Theatre.’’ (‘‘ Pappe 
with a Hachet,” 1589.) In Machyn’s Diary (Camden Society, 
p. 22,) there is an entry, ‘‘ One nycht at the Queens Court ther 
was a play afor Her Grace the wyche the plaers, plad suche 
matter that they whar commanded to leyff off.’”? In 1601 
complaint was made to the authorities that the actors at the 
Curtain Theatre directed their speeches at persons in the 
audience, or of the City, and the Lords of the Privy Council 
issued their mandate to certain Justices of the Peace of Mid- 
dlesex, May 10 of that year, reciting that ‘‘wee do under- 
stand that certain players,’’ etc., ‘‘ do represent upon the stage 
in their Interludes, the person of some gent of good desert 
and quality,’ etc., requiring that the Justices ‘‘take Bonds 
of the Chiefest of these actors to answere their rashe and in- 
discreete dealing before us.’’ And, referring to this well- 
known custom, we have Hamlet suggesting that Polonius, if 
he knew what he was about, would ‘‘see the players well 
bestowed,’’ otherwise those abstracts and brief chroniclers of 





* See the Bankside Shakespeare, Introduction to Vol. I., for further exam- 
ples. That these plays were being constantly amended and curtailed for 
stage purposes, see also the omissions in Hamlet when it came to the 
First Folio—omissions which are exactly the ones which the stage makes 
now in the acting from the reading text. 
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their time might utilize him for a pantaloon at their next halt- 
ing-place. 

It seems to me, on the whole, that an examination of the 
progress in stage technique in these plays is the safer chro- 
nology ; such an examination, of course, to be made with due 
allowance for carelessness or indifference (as where the play- 
wright in Timon of Athens grows tired, and—after a matchless 
action and ‘‘ business ”’—abruptly announces that the titular 
hero is dead, and rings down the curtain on his tombstone). And 
proceeding upon this line, it seems to me likely that the Titus 
Andronicus was young Shakespeare’s first play, and for the 
following reasons : 

What were the plays which would have most attracted a 
boy just about the time to which the dates have thrown back 
the composition of Titus Andronicus ? Says Heywood in his 
‘** Apology for Actors:” ‘‘Tosee, as I have seen, Hercules, in 
his own shape, hunting the boar, knocking down the bull, 
taming the hart, fighting the hydra, murdering Geryon, 
slaughtering Diomed, wounding the Stymphalides, killing the 
Centaurs, slashing the lions, squeezing the Aragons, draging 
Cerebus in chains, . . . and these were sights to make 
an Alexander.” The old play of Hieronimo (1570-74) wound 
up with an epilogue, spoken appropriately by a ghost who 
gloated over the evening’s carnage. In 1594 there was pre- 
sented a play, ‘‘ The Magicall Raigne of Selimus, Emporour 
of the Turkes,’ principally a riot of bloodshed, at the end of the 
first part of which the author assures his audience that ‘‘ if the 
first part, gentles, do like you well, the second part shall 
greater murders tell.”’ 

‘* Horatio murdered in his father’s bower, 
Vile Serberine by Pendringano slain, 
False Pendringano hang’d by quaint device, 
Fair Isabella by herself undone, 
Prince Balthazar by Belimperia stabb’d, 
The Duke of Castile and his wicked son 
Both done to death by old Hieronimo, 
By Belimperia fallen as Dido fell, 
And good Hieronimo slain by himself, 
Aye, these were spectacles to please my soul.” 
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And that this was all done with a sound and fury that out- 
Heroded Herod, Shakespeare, if nobody else, has told us. 
These actors, who, when they speak, 
“Tis like a chime a ’mending, 

Which from the tongue ofroaring Typhon dropped, 

Would seem hyperboles.” 
They tore passion to tatters, these robustious and periwig- 
pated fellows, and the audiences—like those who gathered in the 
Old Bowery Theatre ‘‘ to see Kirby die ’’—wanted all the blood- 
shed their money would pay for. ‘‘ Wake me up when Kirby 
dies’ was the sentiment in those days of old New York, and it 
would be easy to fill these pages with proof of the same condi- 
tions in Tudor London. Therefore it seems to me simple 
enough, and just what was to be expected, that the boy who 
would write a play should have followed models which were 
favorites, not only with those of his own age, but with all the 
world beside—should have out-Kirbyed Kirby, and cried his 
quarry on havoc to the extent of thirteen murders and six 
mayhems in five acts; however, later on, he should have jeered 
and lampooned those same models and traditions. That Titus 
Andronicus is gorier than the goriest, not only slaughters, 
but catches blood ; bakes the slaughtered unfortunates into 
pies and eats them; buries, hangs, and burns; surely, this is 
only the boyish part of it. What, indeed, could be more boy- 
ish? This is the boyishness that tears off birds’ wings, sticks 
pins into beetles, and pelts cats, without a thought of the ex- 
quisite suffering inflicted; of the surgeon (who fortunately is 
not a dramatist, and so does not suffer with his patients) or of 
the hired headsman. Later on this boy was to sound every 
note and touch every key of human sympathy, to suffer with 
those who suffered, to dilate as never poet dilated before or 
since on the human pain, and the quiver of tortured flesh, on 
the pang a mote or wandering speck of dust would cause a single 
eye, or the bubble of covering water in a drowning man’s ears. 

‘“‘ Have you the heart? When your head did but ache, 

I knit my handkercher about your brows,” 

cries Arthur to Hubert. 
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‘“‘O Lord, methought what pain it was to drown,” 
cries Clarence. 

The growth of this dramatic imagination and sympathy— 
which is all there is, after all, of the dramatic genius—was to 
bring about this change in the man. Now, however, the boy 
commits his carnage without compunction, expostulation or 
commiseration. Not a groan, not acry escapes from the victims 
as their blood is supposed to gush. And this was the workman- 
ship of Shakespeare? Surely an interesting study in intellectual 
development! That there is not in the entire play, except in 
one instance to be mentioned presently, the slightest element of 
humor or of comedy to relieve the general ruin and massacre ; 
this again would seem to imply that this is a boy’s first 
effort. Surely there are plenty of autobiographies of cele- 
brated writers, wherein they confess with delightful naivete 
that this was about the run of their own boyish exuberances ! 

Some of our modern editors are squeamish at this catalogue 
of gore. Says Dr. Furnivall: ‘‘ Titus Adronicus I do not 
consider. . . . The play declares, as plainly as play can 
speak, ‘I am not Shakespeare, my repulsive subject, my 
blood and horrors are not, and never were his.’’’ (And further 
on we shall find Mr. Fleay in the same condition of enervation 
and moral shock.) But the lackadaisical commentator, who 
passes to windward of Titus Andronicus on account of the 
smell of clotted gore, loses one of the richest of Shakespearian 
preserves, one packed with history, stage lore, and contem- 
porary incident—as I shall proceed to in some imperfect sort 
demonstrate. For my own part, 1 not only “ consider ’’ Titus 
Andronicus, but fecl myself tempted to gloat over every 
throat-cutting and every item of carnage in that juvenile per- 
formance. I say to myself, here is the boy who will some 
day make all this into the very summit of supreme tragedy ; 
here are the firstlings of Shakespeare. Later, all this Nemesis of 
sufferings will write, not in action, but in pathos and in terror, 
and the agony of Lear, of Othello, will supplant this brutal ac- 
tion that shall oppress by expression the hearts of all mankind 
rather,than in actual physical fact fill the casual eyes of a handful 
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of rude spectators. And there are other juvenile signs: There 
were the stories of Virginius, Coriolanus, and Besilarius for 
models, and young Shakespeare produced a mixture of the 
two in his title role, and what was more natural that classic al- 
lusions should crop out at every turn in a school-boy’s first 
tragedy? In Titus’s first speech he says that he took twenty- 
five sons of his own loins into Rome’s service—“ half of the 
number that King Priam had;’’ and then follow allusions to 
Styx and to the barbarities of the Scythians, the Queen of Troy, 
etc. Weare told that 
‘¢ The Greeks upon advice did bury Ajax, 
That slew himself, and wise Laertes’ son 
Did graciously plead for his funerals ; ” 


all in the first act. In the second, we have allusions to the 
story of Vulcan and Venus, to Diana, Hector, Junius Brutus, 
Lucrece, Dido, Philomel, Semiramis, Pyramus, Cocytus, Tereus, 
Nilus, and thereafter Adtna, Tarquin, Atneas, Troy, Tully’s 
Orator, Cornelia, Hecuba, Ovid’s Metamorphoses, a quota- 
tion from Seneca’s Hypolitus, Apollo, Pallas, Jove, Mercury, 
Lucrece again, Sybil, Horace, Enceladus, Typhon, Alcides, 
Acheron, Saturn, Jupiter, Taurus, Hyperion, Progue, Corio- 
lanus, Virginius, Priam’s Troy again, Sinon, and so on. Shake- 
speare in maturity is still full of classical allusion, so full as to 
keep all scholardom agog with the question as to how much of 
it he dug out for himself, and how much took at third hand. 
But the above is a mere catalogue, like Homer’s list of ships. 
He still followed his models, but it was their square not their 
cube that he assimilated. And it is my idea that the famous 
opening lines : 
‘*Now climbeth Tamora Olympus’ top,” etc., 


show how the youthful author’s idea of pure tragedy led him 
to imitate the foremost model of his date, Marlowe; and how 
well. he could write in imitation, where he turned his pen that 
way. So far from ‘not considering’? 7itus Andronicus, as 
Dr. Furnivall advises, all humanity should be thankful that 
Shakespeare did not burn his early manuscripts, as did Pope, 
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but let them remain for us as a most interesting chapter in the 
development of a Shakespeare, ten thousand times more en- 
ticing and exemplary than the acres of essays on Shakespeare’s 
‘Mind and Art ’”’ and esthetic, deductive, and creative specula- 
tion as to where all that we call Shakespeare came from. It 
seems, at any rate, that it did not come out of the clouds; de- 
scended by no miracle, no dispensation, and no royal road; but 
had its firstlingss, its experiments, its failures; grew by hard 
work, polish, and correction, from the crude and bungling trag- 
edy in Titus Andronicus, the tame imitation of poor comedy 
models in the Two Gentlemen of Verona, up to the pure air of 
the circle within which none but Shakespeare durst walk. But 
yet, but yet, lighted always by the miraculous genius, the gen- 
ius that even in Titus Adronicus could burst into the pure 
eloquence of passages like those above quoted. And if we every- 
where miss Launcelott Gobbo and Elbow, Dogberry and the 
ineffable humor of Launce and his dog Crab, why, these were 
in embryo in the clown with the pigeons, and were yet to come 
with the master after the ’prentice hand. So I think it was 
only to have been expected that this boy, fresh from his books, 
should pack his first tragedy as full of ancient Rome as was 
the celebrated inaugural address of that President Harrison in 
which Daniel Webster slaughtered so many redoubtable heroes. 

But right here this consideration brings us to a Shakespearian 
excursus as brilliant as it is altogether passed over and unno- 
ticed by the commentators, and which seems, on the whole, 
cumulative to the general character of immaturity in the Titus 
Andronicus. Theexcellent Theobald, in 1733, said: ‘‘ The story 
we are to suppose merely fictitious. Andronicus is a surname 
of pure Greek derivation. . . . And yet the scene is laid in 
Rome and Saturninus is elected to the empire at the Capitol.” 
And every editor and commentator since, so far as | know, has 
followed Theobaid. But Theobald was more wrong than right, 
There were two emperors, after the empire was transferred to 
Byzantium, named Andronicus, one of whom was of about A.D. 
1180,* and the other of about A.D. 1330. And now comes in 





* Gibbon, iv., 625. + Id., vi., 177. 
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what is either one of the most curious of coincidences or an evi- 
dence of some very remarkable heterophemy on Shakespeare’s 
part superinduced by reminiscence of some very unusual lines 
of reading. In Act IV., scene iii., line 1, Titus Andronicus, 
who has gone stark mad, writes letters, ties them to arrows, 
and hurls these arrows at random around the public places of 
the city. The letters are incoherent, some of them only verses 
from Horace which are as inapposite as ineffective. Why 
should this incident have been introduced? It leads to 
nothing, produces no effect, is at once forgotten. By turning, 
however, to the historian Nicetas, we find that the first An- 
dronicus once beleaguered the city of Nicaea; and, determin- 
ing to offer it a truce before storming it, wrote out the terms 
of peace he was willing to grant, attached these writings to 
arrows, and caused them to be shot into the city. But there is 
nothing unusual about so simple a coincidence as this, and it 
were inane to infer from it that Shakespeare had read about 
this Andronicus! Wait a bit—let us look at the other imperial 
Andronicus! Act IV., iii., 75, a clown enters Titus Androni- 
cus’s study with two pigeons in a basket. It does not appear 
that he was sent for, that any pigeons had been ordered: he 
does not offer the pigeons to Andronicus to sell, nor does it ap- 
pear that the clown had been set to catch some of Andronicus’s 
own pigeons. All that passes in reference to the pigeons is 
that Andronicus orders the clown to take the pigeons to the 
Emperor, who will reward him (the clown) for them. Then, in 
the next scene, the Emperor and Tamora are discovered, the 
clown enters, offers the pigeons to the Emperor, who promptly 
orders him to be hanged! What have this clown and these 
pigeons to do with the plot, with the story? Absolutely 
nothing at all. Why are they introduced? Nobody can guess, 
unless the following story, told of this second Andronicus, by 
Gibbon{ has something to do with the case. It seems that 
during the reign of this second Andronicus, the Patriarch Atha- 
nasius became obnoxious to the people and the throne, so that 
Andronicus was obliged to remove him from office and exile 





¢ Gibbon,., chap. 1xiii. 
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him. Athanasius, however, had his revenge. He made his 
ecclesiastical Will and published it. He then made a codicil to 
this Will, concealed it in an earthen pot, and had the pot se- 
creted in the capital of one of the columns supporting the dome 
of St. Sophia. In the Will he forgave his enemies, breathed 
charity and peace to everybody, and commended all hands to 
Heaven. But in the codicil he cursed Andronicus and the 
people of the empire, and forbade them ever to enter heaven or 
into the company or vicinity of the Trinity, the saints, or the 
angels. Athanasius disappeared, and his successor reigned in 
his stead. But, one day, four years after, a clown, climbing up 
the dome of St. Sophia after pigeons, found the pot and the 
codicil. All Byzantium trembled at the curse. The synod of 
bishops declared it valid and that the only way it could be dis- 
posed of was to get it unsaid by the authority who had said it. 
Athanasius, being the Patriarch, had pronounced it, and so 
Athanasius must be made Patriarch again to unpronounce it, 
which, of course, was done. Now, this looks, one must admit, 
as if young Shakespeare had read, or otherwise had access to, 
the story of these two Emperors Andronicus. The immaturity 
is apparent then in the use of the stories, not in employing 
them as part of his action, as later in life he would have man- 
aged to do, but simply incorporating them in his text, and 
leaving them there utterly objectless and without use of or re- 
currence to them in any way again. He has the craving for 
expression; as yet the power of dramatic expression is lacking. 
Shakespeare, like the rest of us, must tarry until his beard is 
grown. Just now he is simply not strong enough to handle his 
material. (Possibly because there is no point made about the 
pigeons in the play, no impression was made on the balladist; 
at least the “‘ Ballad ”’ of which we have spoken says nothing 
whatever about the birds.) Again, our young playmaker out- 
lines his Aaron, but, the power of dramatic delineation being 
wanting, fills in his outline by statement and braggadocio. 
This Aaron, as he stands, is a monster, far more practicable 
in opera bouffe than in real tragedy. Like the Gilbert-Sullivan 
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Lord of Ruddygore, he must have his one crime a day, ac- 
cording to his own speech : 
‘*T curse the day—and yet I think 
Few come within the compass of my curse, 
Wherein I did not some notorious ill.” 


But this is mere bombast, so far as the dramatic action of the 
play itself is concerned. So far as action goes, the hero of the 
piece, old Titus himself, is far the gorier of the two, and is di- 
rectly responsible for exactly twelve times as much bloodshed ! 
And the inexactness of the dramatic movement is constantly 
irregular according to every rule which Shakespeare ever laid 
down, or ever followed. By every rule, not only of tragedy, but 
of nature, it is Saturninus, not Titus, who had injured Aaron, 
and whom Aaron should have sought to remove—Saturninus, 
who was his rival in the love and enjoyment of Tamora! But 
Saturnius is a lay figure who hardly has a part in the piece 
at all! 

To rapidly enumerate other signs of dramatic feebleness : 
The movements, speeches, entrances, and exits of the crowned 
heads of the play show that Shakespeare was yet to become 
familiar with the movements of royal and imperial person- 
ages. (His head, indeed, was to be somewhat turned that way. 
He was to rest his title to immortality upon a purchased grant of 
Arms rather than upon his deathless works. And the whirligig 
of time was to be revenged by giving him no heir to his Arms, 
but a world of worshippers for his works !) It is pretty safe, for 
instance, to say that, a few years later, Shakespeare would not 
have risked the expedient of an emperor of Rome saving him- 
self from destruction at the hands of an invading army by the 
simple expedient of inviting his enemy’s commander-in-chief to 
dinner! or make a queen accept an emperor’s proposition of 
marriage by promising to be an obedient wife and a good step- 
mother to his children, as a Warwickshire wench might respond 
to the overtures of her yokel ! 

Again, there is nothing comic in the play, none of that re- 
spite to strained and tired sympathies, like the episode of the 
drunken porter between the attempt and the deed in Macbeth ; 
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or the chop logic of the grave-diggers in the interval of Ophelia’s 
suicide and the agony of her burial. No puns, with which 
Shakespeare’s other plays are loaded.* 

This lack of the consummate dramatic power of touching 
alike, and at once the font of laughter and of tears, this alone 
would lead me to reject the theory that Marlowe wrote the play 
and Shakespeare ‘‘ touched it up.’’ Why should Marlowe, the 
veteran, ask a green boy, a tyro and a beginner, to “‘ touch up ”’ 
his work ? And so. again, I dispose of Ravenscroft. 

Mr. Edward Ravenscroft’s tragedy was entitled ‘Titus 
Andronicus, or the Rape of Lavinia,’ and in his preface to an 
edition of it printed in 1686 he says: ‘I think it a greater 
theft to rob the dead of their praise than the living of their 
money. That I may not appear guilty of such a crime, I should 
acquaint you that there is a play in Mr. Shakespeare’s volume 
under the name of Titus Andronicus, from whence I drew part 
of this. I have been told by some anciently conversant with 
the stage, that it was not originally his, but brought by a pri- 
vate Author to be acted, and that he only gave some master- 
touches to one or two of the principal parts or characters; this 
I am apt to believe, because, ’tis the most incorrect and indi- 
gested piece in all his works. It seems rather a heap of rubbish 
than a structure.” 

This seems to me to infer that Mr. Ravenscroft rather pro- 
posed to palliate his own piracy by depreciating Shakespeare’s 
claim to the stolen goods than that he had reliable authority for 
his statement behind him. Certainly this young man Shake- 
speare would not have been invited just at present to 





* Unless in Aaron’s speech, 


‘‘ Indeed, I was their tutor to instruct them 

That codding spirit had they from their mother, 

As sure a card as ever won the set,” 
the word card may be a pun on the syllable cod in codding. Otherwise I 
can see no use of the line, ‘‘ As sure a card as ever won the set,” as spoken, 
as it surely is unmecessary to the sense of Auron’s speech. Aaron is 
saying simply that Chiron and Demetrius had their libidinous appetites 
directly from their mother, and that he had tutored and pampered those - 
appetites. 
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«touch up’’ somebody else’s play. Better wait until he 
had been some years a playwright himself; long enough 
to make his ‘‘ touching up’ valuable for stage purposes. It is 
rather impossible to suppose, even of a Shakespeare, that he was 
employed to impart to the works of his predecessors those act- 
ing qualities of which he was himself ignorant. And it is quite 
equally impossible to suppose that after experience had made 
him a master of stage effect he would ‘“‘touch up’’ somebody 
else’s play merely as to its rhetoric, and leave it lacking in 
that very stage effect which it wanted for acting purposes, to 
supply which it must have been brought him, if brought to him 
at all. Shakespeare did not work for fun or to exercise his tal- 
ents. And the play as it stands to-day shows very clearly 
that it never was ‘touched up ”’ by anybody, in the very ele- 
ments it lacks: even if we can imagine Mr. Ravenscroft as care- 
fuliy concealing an authority for the statement he made. 

No, the *‘ touches ” in Titus Andronicus which reveal the hand 
of Shakespeare are not those which, in his practical days, he 
would have put into another man’s play in order to make it 
lucrative on the boards, but the insensible and revealing 
“touches ’’ of his own genius, even then seething within hin. 
Sometimes a speech here suggests its more eloquent appearance 
jJater. As Aaron’s 

‘* For all the water in the ocean 
Can never turn the swan’s black legs to white,” 
might have become the 
‘* Not all the water in the rough rude sea 
Can wash the balm off an annointed king ”’ 
of Richard II., or the pathos of Lady Macbeth’s cry : 
‘* Cannot all Neptune’s ocean wash white this little hand?” 
But mainly the ‘‘ touches’ are Shakespeare himself : 


‘*In peace and honor rest you here, my sons,” 


says the returned Titus, as he lays his dead sons in the grave ; 


‘* Here lurks no treason, here no envy swells, 
Here grow no damned grudges, here are no storms, 
No noise, but silence and eternal sleep.” 
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Can we imagine that assigned to any one else than Shakespeare ? 
Again the passages : 
‘¢ She is a woman, therefore may be wooed, 
She is a woman, therefore may be won,” 
(which, who will not believe, was reutilized in the Richard ITT.), 
‘¢ Was ever woman in this humor wooed, 
Was ever woman in this humor won?” 
or these: 
‘*King, be thy thoughts imperious like thy name, 
Is the sun dimmed that gnats do fly in it? 


‘‘ When heaven doth weep, doth not the earth o’erflow ? 
When the winds rage, doth not the sea wax mad, 
Threatening the welkin with his big swol’n face? 


‘* More water glideth by the mill 
Than wots the miller of.” 
Or when Lucius calls his son to mourn over the body of Titus: 
‘Come hither, boy, come, come, and learn of us 
To melt in showers. Thy grandsire loved thee well; 
Many a time he danced thee on his knee, 
Sung thee asleep, his loving breast thy pillow.” 

It was very far from being Shakespeare’s habit to write this 
sort of ‘‘ touches ”’ into another man’s play. What his habit was 
we can very easily see, since he has left us a specimen of his 
work as a stage-adapter in the evolution of his finished King 
John out of the crude and uneven and awkward “Troublesome 
Raine.’’ The three speeches given to the clown with the pig- 
eons are in Shakespeare’s best vein of low comedy, the vein of 
Launcelot Gobbo, of Launce, and of Elbow. But they are very 
short and unimportant. The clown says ‘‘ godden ”’ for “ good 
day,’’ which is a favorite expression always with Shakespeare, 
and there are two unmistakable Warwickshireisms in the play 
—such as shive for ‘slice,’’ and ‘‘ honey-stalks ’’ for *‘ white 
clover.”’ 


Il. THE RESOURCES OF THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE WERE 
EQUAL TO THE MOUNTING OF THE PLAY. 


To begin with, the play absolutely requires the following 
properties: Two human heads, a severed hand, a:black baby, 
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two pigeons, a lot of books, a cook’s dress for Titus, drums, 
colors, a coffin shrouded with black, a bag supposed to contain 
gold, red paint and bandages for Lavinia, a banqueting table 
and furnishings, dishes, etc.,a bow and arrows, a ladder, a 
basket, a basin. Were these procurable? Can there be any 
doubt on the subject? It is to be regretted, I think, that com- 
mentators have not paid more attention to the stage directions 
of the Shakespeare plays, if for nothing else, for the light they 
throw upon this very question as to stage properties. What- 
ever the poverty of movable or ‘ practicable’’ scenery, cer- 
tainly these plays, as they reached the First Folio, make no 
slight draught upon the property-man. I subjoin a list of arti- 
cles mentioned as actually used in the stage directions of the 
different plays besides the ordinary costumes, apparel, trap- 
pings, accoutrements of war, weapons, swords, halberds, pikes, 
etc., wooden horses, colors, drums and trumpets, which every 
stage was supposed to have as of course: mentioning musical 
instruments only when specified by name (for in Shakespeare’s 
later days the theatrical orchestras were rather ambitious, 
with their sackbuts, hautboys, dulcimers, shawms, violins, 
and drums), and exclusive of such matters as it is natural to 
suppose were present, being called for by the context or the 
evident “ business ” of the moment: as, for example, the first 
scenes of Act V. of Pericles, Scene 6 of Act I. of Antony 
and Cleopatra, Scene 1 of Act I. of the Tempest, are on ship- 
board, though in stage directions no properties suggested by 
that fact are mentioned. 

Here follows a list of properties called for by the First Folio 
list of plays: 


Much Ado About Nothing.—Gowns, tapers, masks. 

Henry V.—A leek, a groat (of course the principal proper- 
ties here were military). 

Merry Wives.—Salver, wine in decanter, tankards, bottles, 
a green box, writing materials, letter, a ‘‘ buck ’’ basket and 
crumpled linen, torches, a tree, a buck’s head, tapers. 

Twelfth Night.—A table, bottles, tankards, litter. 

As You Like It.—A necklace, a fool’s bauble, trees, a table, 
cloth, and furnishings, stage viands, papers. 
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Hamlet.—A recorder, book, two framed portraits, flowers, 
spades and mattocks, tombstones, skulls, handkerchief, cups, 
decanters. 

Julius Cesar.—A scroll, wine in decanters, cups, tapers, a 
couch. 

Measure for Measure.—Musical instruments, hood. 

Othello.—Torches, table, letters, bottles, decanters, a hand- 
derchief, bed, bedding, pillows. 

Lear.—A pair of stocks, a hovel, disguise of a peasant, a tent. 

Macbeth.—A boiling cauldron, letter, hautboys, torches, 
dishes and table service, banquet table and furnishings, appari- 
tions, an armed head, a bloody child, a child crowned with a 
tree in his hand, dumb show of eight kings, the last carrying 
an hour-gilass. 

Timon of Athens.—A scroll, a jewel, a framed picture, haut- 
boys, banqueting table and ‘‘ splendid furnishings,’’ masks, 
papers, bills, bowls of hot water, shade, coins, a drum and fife, 
a cave, a tombstone, wax with which an impression of the in- 
scription on tombstone is taken. 

Anthony and Cleopatra.—Fans, a banqueting table and 
full service, letters, a monument, a robe, crown, an asp. 

Pericles.—(Sixth Quarto, third Folio.) Letter, a pavilion, 
a banqueting table and service, letters, dumb show (Scene 1 of 
Act III. is on shipboard), an infant, a chest, boxes, napkins and 
fire, monument (afterwards called a tomb), sackcloth, altar. 

Troilus and Cressida.—Tent, torches. 

Coriolanus.—Staves, clubs, two low stools, sewing materials, 
‘spoils ’’ (probably draperies, arms, urns, amphora, helmets, 
armor, ete.), “Enter Marcius, his arm in a scarf,’’? Tullius 
Aufidius enter ‘‘ bloody,” Coriolanus crowned with an oaken 
garland, cushions for reclining, banquet, Coriolanus disguised 
and muffled. 

Winter’s Tale.—A child, a baby, a peddler’s pack, flowers, 
ribands, cadisses (worsted ribands), cambric, lawns, gloves 
(supposed contents of Autolycus’s pack), letters, music. 

Cymbeline.—A ring, letters, a small box, a trunk (meaning 
a large chest), bracelet, letters, cave, human head, bloody 
handkerchief. 

Tempest.—Logs of wood, bottle, banquet table and furnish- 
ings, cell, ‘ Reapers properly habited,’’ ‘‘ glistening apparel,”’ 
chess-board and chess-men. 

Henry VI.—Blue coats for Gloster’s servants, a bunch of 
keys, a white rose,’a red rose, a sedan chair, a placard, pebble 
stones, sacks." 
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Two Gentlemen.—Letters, a dog, painted portraits. 

Comedy of Errors.—A headsman’s axe. 

Second Henry VI.—Papers, a boat, two human heads (an- 
other, probably one used a second time). 

Love’s Labor’s Lost.—Letter, masks, a lute, money, papers, 
a tree, Russian habits, Grecian armor, masks, torches, musi- 
cal instruments, basket, cords, bunch of keys, bottle, flowers, 
torch, mattock, lantern, crow, spade. 

Third Henry VI.—White roses, red roses. cross-bows, book. 

Taming of the Shrew.—Books, lute, trenchers, cups, saucers, 
various garments, banqueting table and furniture, etc. 

Richard IITT.—Coffin, ‘‘ rotten armor,’’ a human head, bed 
and bedding. 

Merchant of Venice.—Three caskets, basket, scroll, scales. 

Midsummer Night’s Dream.—Papers, flowers, ass’s head, 
a dog, lantern with candle in it, plaster, a lion’s skin, mantle 
stained with blood, thorn bush. 

King John.—Human head, iron bodkins or rods, cords, a 
crown, sedan chair, a couch. 

Richard II.—A couch, a crown, papers, a glass, a dish, a 
coffin. 

First Henry IV. A pannier for fowls, letter, tankards, 
botties. 

All’s well that ends Well.—Pilgrim’s dress, brambles to 
represent a hedge or ambush, a finger-ring. 

Second. Henry IV.—Tankards, bottles, musical instru- 
ments, night-gown, crown, dish of apples (‘‘ leather coats ’’), 
rushes. 

Henry VIII.—The purse, small table under a state, a longer 
table, masks, shepherds, tipstaves, letter, a folding door, 
Vergers, short silver wands, the purse, the great seal, a cardi- 
nal’s hat, two silver crosses for the breasts, silver mace, two 
great silver pillars, sewing materials for the Queen’s women, 
letters, ‘“‘ Garter in his coat-of-arms, and on his head a gilt 
copper crown,” sceptre of gold, ‘‘a demi-coronal of gold,”’ 
coronet, long white wand, rod of marshalship, coronet. collars 
of SS, canopy, coronals of gold, plain circlets of gold, flowers, 
garlands of bays, golden visards, torch, long council table, 
great standing bowls, marshal’s staff. 


From the above it will be seen that Henry VIII. not only 
calls for the most splendid mountings (in the three pageants 
of the trial of Catherine, the coronation of Anne Bullen, and 
the baptism of Elizabeth), but actually received it. It is of 
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ordinary remark that no amount of magnificence can be too 
great for a Shakespeare play, even on the modern stage. And 
for example, Henry V., which is at present mounted with great 
pageantry and circumstance, calls (as will be seen from the 
above list) for fewer properties in the First Folio than any 
other of the thirty-six. But here is an instance of a play in 
Shakespeare’s own day not only being capable of receiving, but 
actually calling for, in exact mention, the utmost that modern 
stage mounting finds it proper to give it. The Tempest comes 
next in opulence of stage directions, though not in mere num- 
ber of properties required. From the latter computation, the 
Titus Andronicus would be entitled to second place. (And 
_when we remember that Henry VIII. and the Tempest were 
the very latest plays of the Shakespearian period, by all exter- 
nal and internal evidence, adding now this evidence of stage 
business, it speaks much for the ambitious character of young 
Shakespeare’s first requisitions on the property man.) In the 
above table it will be seen that the two human heads used in 
the Titus Andronicus were (or could have been) reused in the 
Second Henry VI. and one of them each in Cymbeline, King 
John, The Winter’s Tale, and the Richard III. I suppose the 
colored baby was made of rags. Mr. Harrigan, in one of his 
‘Mulligan’ plays, was more fortunate in securing one of flesh 
and blood. 

As to the several scenes in Act II., where the hunt; the in- 
terview of Lavinia and Tamora; the burying of the gold; the 
murder of Bassanius ; the ravishment of Lavinia, her re-entry 
with tongue cut out and hands cut off (probably indicated 
by rags and red paint)—all of these calling for different parts 
of a forest—we may assume them as all done in the same spot, 
with the use of the trap-door (which was the earliest of stage 
devices) for the hole where the gold was hid and the body of 
Bassanius flung. A study of old stage directions leads to this 
conclusion. APPLETON MORGAN. 


(To be continued.) 





Editorial. 





HALLIWELL-PHILLIPS is dead! We yesterday sent to press 
the last pages of this issue, adding at the last moment the brief 
item below, as to a new addition to his great collection at 
Hollinbury Copse. Twenty-four hours later the telegram 
reaches us. 

To speak of the close of such a life, requires more than the 
impulse of a moment. To speak fittingly of it, who will dare ? 
Later we shall try to dwell on his noble manliness, his inex- 
haustible patience, his magnificent hospitality, his large, unfail- 
ing friendliness—which, even more than his achievements in the 
great field of history he had made his own, and to which he 
gave life, time, fortune, and strength—crowd upon us. Just 
now we can only bend to the blow. 

He dies in harness. In a letter to The New York Shake- 
speare Society, which honored itself by electing him its first 
honorary member, he spoke of the weight of advancing years 
and the constant interruption it brought to his studies. But 
never a word of relinquishing them; and readers of SHAKE- 
SPEARIANA will remember the simple modesty with which, in our 
issue of October last. he alluded to his immense labors, cover- 
ing almost half a century, as a simple matter of tendency and 
of taste! and as still in progress. 

If his friends should be asked to say what was Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillips’ most prevailing characteristic, we think they would say 
it was the courtly and tender and charming words with which 
he would welcome a newcomer into the great preserves where 
he himself has so long and fondly labored. He was as far 
above, was as incapable of, resenting the arrival of a new inves- 
tigator as an intruder and an enemy, as he was of defending 
himself when attacked by those very newcomers—to whom he 
alone had given a place to stand and work to do! 

Learned, brave, genial, modest, patient; his countrymen and 
lovers on two sides of the ocean will do him princely honor. 
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But the highest encomium they will ever pronounce upon him 
will be that, in the midst of that small bickering, jealousy, 
criticism, counter-criticism, criticastering, and ungentleness, 
which unhappily have been too prominent among the disciples of 
the gentle Shakespeare, he has never cherished an unkind 
thought or said an unkind or an ungentle word ! A. M. 





J.B. LipPINCOTT PUBLISHING Co. announces for about Janu- 
ary 15, the first number of Poet Lore, ‘a monthly magazine 
whose office and aim shall be the comparative study, interpre- 
tation, and praise of ‘ the choice and master-spirits ’ of English 
poetry, and the popular spread of the kindly influences of gen- 
ius.”’ We further draw from the prospectus before us that 
the magazine will be solely devoted to illustration of English 
anthology. Our new contemporary seems to be in no danger 
from inattention to first principles. It announces as among 
questions to be treated in its opening number: “ Questions 
introductory to a study of Shakespeare’s place in Eng- 
lish literature.’’ Even if ‘‘ Shakespeare’s place in English lit- 
erature ’’ had not been settled by a consensus of civilization for 
the past century or so (as some of us had supposed), a question 
as to it to-day is, at least, not premature. But to begin the 
preliminary study of questions introductory to that question 
in January, 1889, evinces a most commendable determination 
to hasten slowly and do nothing with rash precipitation ; which 
must surely lead in the end to substantial and permanent 
success for our esteemed contemporary. SHAKESPEARIANA 
can promise its readers nothing quite as basic as this. 


SHAKESPEARE is not popular in Roumania. Of a production 
of Lear at the National Theatre in Bucharest the leading 
newspaper says: ‘‘ The play is antiquated. The subject dates 
from before the flood. Instead of being interested in the insanity 
of the howling king, the public went sweetly to sleep, and will 
not be likely to come back again.”’ 

THE allotment of The Bankside Shakespeare, including the 


three volumes now deliverable, is as follows, as far as has been 
arranged : 
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I. The Merry Wives of Windsor, Appleton Morgan, A.M., Esq. 
Il. The Taming of the (A) Shrew, Albert R. Frey, Esq. 
Ill. The Merchant of Venice, William Reynolds, A.M., Esq. 
IV. Troilus and Cressida, Appleton Morgan, A.M., Esq. 
V. Romeo and Juliet, B. Rush Field, M.D. 

VI. Othello, Thomas R. Price, LL.D. 
VII. Much Ado About Nothing, Wm. H. Fleming, Esq. 
VIII. Love’s Labor’s Lost, Thos. R. Price, LL.D. 
IX. Richard III., James E. Reynolds, Esq. 
X. Midsummer Night’s Dream, William Reynolds, A.M. 
XI. Titus Adronicus, Appleton Morgan, A.M., Esq. 

XII. First Henry IV., William H. Fleming, Esq. 

XIII. Second Henry IV., William H, Fleming, Esq. 

XIV. Lear, Hon. Alvey A, Adee. 

A volume of the sonnets (texts of 1609 and 1640) is arranged 
to appear uniform with the above, with introduction by Dr. 
W. J. Rolfe, and it is not unlikely,if the edition be received 
with favor, that the Doubtful Plays may be added to the series. 
As the New York Shakespeare Society considers The Bankside 
Shakespeare a work as monumental as it is unique, it proposes 
in the concluding volume of the series, to print the names and 
addresses of its subscribers opposite the number of the set for 
which their subscription was received. 

Mr. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPS announces that he has added to 
his collection of Shakespeare Rarities at Hollinbury Copse, a 
copy of the printed original music to ‘‘ Farewell, Dear Heart, 
since I must needs begone,’’ quoted by the Clown in Twelfth 
Night, and a Ms. book of travels of the last century containing 
the earliest known account of the interior of the room under- 
stood to have been that in which Shakespeare was born, in the 
Henley Street cottage. 

THE Shakespeare Society of New York receivesa proof of the 
late Mr. Halliwell-Phillip’s regard in the shape of electroplates, 
electros of wood-blocks, and wood blocks. All these of which 
he died possessed he leaves to his American disciples. He be- 
queathes 300 bound volumes of autograph letters to the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. His unrivalled collection of Shakespearian 
rarities goes to the Corporation of Birmingham, if they like to 
pay $35,000 for them. His library is left to his nephew. 
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GENTLEMEN who write books about Shakespeare and who con- 
sequently are anxious to get the reviewers’ right, will be inter- 
ested in the following item from Belford’s Magazine for Septem- 
ber, 1888: ‘* Young gentlemen connected with the press and 
employed to write of fires, prize fights, executions of criminals, 
cases of crim. con., and other stirring events, are instructed to 
put in their home time criticising new books.”’ Is it possible that 
this is how it is all done? Perhaps this is what Mr. Brander 
Matthews (who has written novels, poems, essays, editions of 
the old dramatists, plays, short stories, and everything else, 
and always been nicely handled and so ought to know how he 
does it) means when he says that the only way to get good 
notices from ‘‘ the Press ”’ is to give yourself a good notice in 
your preface! Our own idea is that the way to do it is to 
‘stand-in ’’ with your bookbinder. For very many book re- 
viewers actually open the books they review. And if the 
binder has fixed it so that your book opens readily at the proper 
place—why, there you are! 


The Stage. 


(NEW YORK CITY.)! 


Mrs. JAMES BRown Porter and her admirable company 
have announced as in preparation and underlined for produc- 
tion at Palmer’s Theatre, for an early date, the Antony and 
Cleopatra. The announcement is one that almost justifies the 
running of special trains. To see this magnificent play, so 
practically neglected for more than a century, mounted (as it 
will be mounted by this company and at this historic theatre) 
in the splendor of modern stage equipment, will be a rare and 
memorable privilege. We trust that Mr. Palmer will present 
his audiences, on the bills of the play, with a stage history of this 
magnificent drama from the earliest dates, which would make an 
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instructive and valuable souvenir. Kaffka’s opera, Antoine et 
Cleopatre, was produced at Berlin in 1780, and an opera in six 
acts founded on the play, Kleopatra, by Wilhelm Freden- 
berg, was presented at Magdeburg in 1882, and Antonius und 
Kleopatra, a grand opera by Fiirsten von Wittganstein, at 
Gratz in 1883. But we have no record of the play itself for 
many years, except that April 2, 1877, Mrs. Agnes Booth and 
Joseph Wheelock essayed the play at the Broadway (now 
Daly’s) theatre, with indifferent success. Mr. Hamilton Bell, 
who got up the dresses for Mr. Daly’s Taming of the Shrew, 
designed the costumes for the present play at Palmer’s. 


AT the Star Theatre, on January 9, Mr. James and Miss 
Wainwright will open in 4s You Like Jt, in which Miss Wain- 
wright will make her New York début as Rosalind. Mr. 
James will be seen, for the first time here, as Orlando. Man- 
ager Mortimer has engaged Professor J. M. Laflin for the 
part of Charles the Wrestler. A feature will be made of the 
costumes, which have been prepared expressly for this produc- 


tion. During their engagement Mr. James and Miss Wain- 
wright will also be seen in Much Ado About Nothing. 


(LONDON.) 

The general verdict on Mr. Irving and Miss Terry’s Macbeth 
(produced at the Lyceum on New Year’s Eve) is that it is not 
Shakespeare’s play of that name, either in arrangement or in 
spirit. Mr. Irving has rearranged the scenes into a libretto 
of his own. Of his conception of the character of Macbeth him- 
self, we shall doubtless have much to say later. It is a com- 
plex part. Macbeth was “too full of the milk of human kind- 
ness’ to deserve to be represented as a thunderous savage. 
Doubtless he was weak and sinuous. But Mr. Irving has thor- 
oughly soured the milk of human kindness, and makes him an 
Iago, artful, crafty, and yet without the ‘‘ fine Italian hand ” 
of Iago himself. The Lady Macbeth of Miss Terry is equally 
metamorphosed. There is none of the stately queen of Siddons 
or Cushman. She is magnificent, but, like the entire produc- 
tion, savors something more of melodrama than of tragedy. 





Shakespeare Societies. 


DECEMBER MEETING OF THE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY OF NEW 
York.—The President, APPLETON MorGAN, Esq., in the chair.— 
The Executive Committee reported the completion of the third 
number of THE BANKSIDE SHAKESPEARE, which was expected 
to be delivered to the Numbering and Issuing Committee by 
January 15, 1889; also the distribution to members and sub- 
scribers of Number 8 of the Society’s Regular Series, being the 
paper lately read before the Society, ‘‘ THE CONSTRUCTION AND 
TYPES OF SHAKESPEARE’S VERSE AS SEEN IN THE OTHELLO,”’ 
by Vice-President, Thomas R. Price, M.A., LL.D. Dr. B. 
Rush Field then read the paper of the evening: MEDICo- 
SHAKESPEAREAN FANaTICcISM.”’* Mr. Fleming said that Dr. 
Field’s paper impressed one with the human impossibility 
—as it appeared—of regarding any Shakespearean question ex- 
cept from one’s own personal standpoint. The point of view 
was always to the fore. The lawyer would have Shakespeare 
a lawyer, the physician would have him a physician, the phi- 
losopher, pure and simple, would have him a philosopher pure 
and simple. He (Mr. Fleming) did not remember anywhere to 
have heard of a lawyer who was sure Shakespeare was a phy- 
sician, or a physician who was sure Shakespeare was a lawyer, 
etc. Was it not the real explanation that Shakespeare was a 
dramatist, first, last, and always? Was it impossible that 
Shakespeare may have had a friend who had studied law, an- 
other who had studied medicine, another who had worked at 
the old philosophers? Mr. 8. H. Nichols did not think that 
accounted for it. He himself, and an hundred others, had stud- 
ied a little law, and a little medicine, and a little philosophy. 
But, although to us and our contemporaries there were ten or 
twenty thousand volumes accessible to Shakespeare’s one, he 
did not believe that any one among us all could put down on 





* Printed at page 1 of this issue. 
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paper as many references to and statements of facts in these 
three branches of erudition as Shakespeare did and get them 
all as nearly correct from mere reading as Shakespeare did in 
his plays. The learned reader of the evening was exactly right, 
in the speaker’s opinion, when he said that any examination 
of any single one of Shakespeare’s attributes, from any stand- 
point or any point of view (or working at what Mr. Fleming 
properly described as “ the personal equation ’’), invariably re- 
sulted in a denial, or at least a question of authorship. Mr. 
Morgan said that Shakespeare makes the clerical profes- 
sion (as was doubtless the custom in his day,) practise law as 
well as medicine. It was the bishops, not the lawyers, who 
posted Henry V.as to his title, by Salique prescription, to 
France. Though the plays are packed full of law, and though 
Jack Cade’s lieutenant, Dick, proposed to hang all the lawyers 
the first thing, it is curious that Shakespeare never puts his 
law into the mouths of lawyers. In the Winter’s Tale he even 
goes so far as to make a statutory official state the law as to 
childbirth in prisons incorrectly, and an old woman correct 
him. Perhaps this was the reason why Lord Campbell, in 
quoting the legalisms in that play, made no allusion to this 
circumstance. He (Mr. Morgan) would like very much to ask 
Mr. Nichols how it would be if he found himself presented with 
two abrupt alternatives, one or the other of which he must se- 
lect—namely, the pure Shakespearian authorship theory, or 
the Donnelly cipher theory ? Mr. Nichols replied that he 
should try to gain strength for such an election as that by re- 
peating the hymn, ‘‘ Lo, on a narrow neck of land ’Twixt two 
unbounded seas I stand.’’ Mr Nevin drew an analogy from Mil- 
ton in favor of the accepted authorship view. Mr. Reynolds 
moved that Dr. Field’s paper be referred with approval to the 
Publication Committee with orders to print. ADOPTED. ‘The 
Chair stated that the next regular meeting of the Society would 
be held at Hamilton Hall, on Thursday, January 24, to hear 
a paper, ‘‘ Did Ben Jonson write Lord Bacon’s Works?” by 
Alfred Waites, Esq. On motion, adjourned 
Attest: Ww. H. FLEMING, Acting Secretary. 








The Open Court. 





CLEARFIELD, PENN., Dec. 26, 1888. 
Editors SHAKESPEARIANA : 

I will take this occasion to report to SHAKESPEARIANA, 
that a Shakespearian society was organized here about a year 
ago. Frank Fielding, President; Miss Marie Kratzer, Secre- 
tary. It consists of about twenty members ; meets fortnightly ; 
exercises consist of readings, quotations, discussions, etc. Great 
interest is manifested by all the members of the class, who en- 
joy it very much, and we feel particularly indebted to SHAKE- 
SPEARIANA for our renewed interest in Shakespeare’s writings. 
The members are as follows: Hon. Joseph W. Parker; Dr. 
and. Mrs. H. B. Van Valzah; Mr. and Mrs. William D. Bigler ; 
Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Kratzer; Mr. and Mrs. Frank Fielding ; 
Miss Marie E. McAlpine, Miss Marie Kratzer, Miss Mary E. Mos- 
sop, Miss Alice Mossop, Mr. Clement W. Smith, Miss Ruth R. 
Weaver, Miss Kate A. Weaver, and Miss Lizzie Hartswick. 

Yours respectfully, FRANK FIELDING. 


The Open Court. 


OUR always valued correspondent, Mr. William D. O’Connor, 
sends us a manuscript, anent Dr. Nicholson’s pamphlet, which 
he says, “as a loyal Shakespearian you may not admit, but in 
regard to Donnelly’s book, respice finem is the true word.”’ 

Mr. O’Connor’s point in his manuscript is, that Dr. Nicholson 
has really corroborated Mr. Donnelly; that by using Don- 
nelly’s own ‘‘ root numbers,”’ “‘ modifiers,’’ etc., he (Nicholson) 
has arrived at an intelligible story which, while not coinciding 
with, does not in any way contradict, the Donnelly narrative ; 
that the two can be easily reconciled, etc., thus proving rather 
than disproving the existence of the cipher. 

Mr. O’Connor’s connection with the Baconian theory is too 
conspicuous for us to question his right to be heard ex cathe- 
dra as to it and all that it implies. But, seriously, when is 
this Baconian miracle to cease? or is it a continuing miracle, 
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like that of life and death—of production and reproduction, the 
recurrence of the seasons, etc.? Did Francis Bacon not only 
write the Shakespeare plays, but, in the writing of them, use 
only words which, when arranged by anybody, his believers or 
unbelievers, friends or foes, would always make coherent nar- 
ratives ? Some have found it impossible to believe that a Strat- 
ford village lad became a Shakespeare atall. But, at the most, 
this was only a miracle ! 

Are not Mr. Donnelly and Mr. O’Connor trying to explain 
(or to dispose of) one miracle by asking us to swallow two, 
three, or half a dozen? For surely it is miraculous (1) that the 
words composing the Shakespeare plays, although part of the 
warp and woof of an Elizabethan literature, by an arithmetic 
invented by Francis Bacon in the seventeenth century can be 
pressed into a narrative constructed in the diction of the nine- 
teenth century by one investigator: and again miraculous (2) 
that another narrative in nineteenth century diction, but en- 
tirely different, can be constructed by the same arithmetic by 
another investigator who is trying to explode the investigations 
of investigator number 1: and so on and on? 

If Mr. O’Connor will write us as to this (always considerative 
of the limits of OPEN CoURT), we will gladly print his letter. 
But he must pardon us for saying, that the paper he sends us 
appears to us only repetitive of Mr. Donnelly’s statements, 
which the press of England and the United States, to say the 
least, have not neglected during the past eight months, and 
with the full import of which our readers are perfectly familiar. 





